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Michelet, in his history, who first gave it due prominence in the
shape of an imaginary conversation between Pitt and the em-
ployers: when they complain of his war taxes, he replies Take
the children.* But it was a very long time after the end of the
war before they let the children go again.
There were two systems of child labour: the older system, of
pauper apprentices, and the newer system, of 'free* children.
The older system was as follows. In London and in various
other places, when a man received poor relief, the parish claimed
the exclusive right of disposing of his children up to the age of
twenty-one. Until 1767, almost all such children died, so that no
problem arose for the authorities. In that year, however, a phil-
anthropist named Hanway got an act passed which caused the
children to be boarded out up to the age of six, instead of being
kept in the workhouse. The consequence was that large numbers
had the misfortune to survive, and the London authorities were
faced with the problem of their disposal The demand for child
labour in the Lancashire mills supplied the solution. The chil-
dren were apprenticed to some mill-owner, and became virtually
his property until the age of twenty-one. If the mill worked con-
tinuously, day and night, the children were employed in two
shifts of twelve hours each, each bed being shared between a day-
child and a night-child. These were the more fortunate children.
In mills which closed during the night, there was only one shift,
and the children might have to work fifteen or sixteen hours
every day.
Sometimes the mill-owners would go bankrupt, and the chil-
dren would be taken in a cart to a lonely spot, and then turned
out to shift for themselves. Unless tHjg happened, the children
never left the mill, except to go to church on Sundays if the
machinery was cleaned in time. The possibility of insufficient
religious instruction was almost the only point on which the
general conscience of the time was sensitive; it was, however,
somewhat moved by the frequent epidemics of which large num-
bers of the children died.
In the year 1802, Sir Robert Peel (father of the statesman), who
had been himself a far from model employer, introduced and
carried through Parliament a Bill for the better preservation of
the Health and Morals of Apprentices and others employed in
the cotton and other mills and the cotton and other manufac-
tories*. The Bill in fact appHed only to apprentices, and only to
cotton. Sir Robert Peel thought that it *would render the cotton